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be taught to cooperate to the fullest possible extent in forming a pro- 
ductive society in competition with other similar societies. He dis- 
cusses the elements of production such as cost of materials, labor, land, 
capital; he of course goes into the question of government ownership 
of all utilities that are subject to monopoly control; and he pays his 
compliments to the commission-manager type of city government. 

He complains rather bitterly that citizens are so indifferent, but he 
believes that this indifference can be removed if they can be shown 
that their material welfare is involved in a more efficient city devoted 
to highly developed and highly socialized industry. He thinks that 
such a city would produce such quantities of valuable goods that all 
its members would be comfortable and happy. Among his arguments 
probably the most determined is for an approach to the "single tax," 
a lack of which he thinks is one of the greatest modern evils. 

Edgar Dawson. 

Hunter College. 



MINOR NOTICES 

The Year Book of the State of Indiana for the Year 1917 (1918, pp. 
883) is an attempt to bring the most important facts about the govern- 
ment of the state indicated into such form as to be serviceable to the 
largest possible number of people. The bulky compilations and dreary 
wastes of statistics usually found in the reports of state departments 
have been boiled down and digested for use by busy people. Statistics 
have not been entirely eliminated, however, and the book not only 
serves the purpose of popularizing the reports of the state departments, 
but also supplies a useful reference work on the political, economic 
and social characteristics of the state government. 

The Journal of the National Institute of Social Sciences (vol. I, no. 1) 
contains a collection of some thirty papers by various writers including 
Honorable Elihu Root, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Professor Irving Fisher, 
former President Taft, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, and others. The 
papers cover a wide field and include such subjects as Magna Charta 
(Root), One way of Escape from the Abyss of War (Eliot), Street 
Traffic Regulation (Eno), The Year's Work in Labrador (Grenfell), 
Modern Botany (M. T. Cook), Progress of the Pure Food Law (Alice 
Lakey), and others equally unrelated. 
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In The Household of a Tudor Nobleman (Urbana, 111., 1917, pp. 277), 
Paul Van Brunt Jones has attempted to describe the organization and 
management of one of the characteristic institutions of Tudor England. 
The accounts begin with the household of Lord John Howard in 1462 
and end with those of Lord William Howard in 1640. The book de- 
scribes in detail the management of the household and explains how 
every item of expenditure was recorded and for what purpose. Ap- 
parently it required 120 servants in one household to wait upon a family 
of four. A bibliography of five pages is appended. 

Professor I. J. Cox in his West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813, an 
expansion of his Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1912, 
has made a most welcome contribution to the solution of an involved 
and disputed problem in the history of American westward expansion. 
The basis for Professor Cox's discussion is a long and searching examina- 
tion of the archives, French, English, Spanish, and American, such as 
no previous historian has previously attempted. The result is a stout 
volume somewhat tiresome to read but containing information upon 
which everyone may base his own conclusions. The author's own con- 
clusions are probably correct. West Florida was a part of the west 
which geographically must inevitably be occupied by the advancing 
pioneers, for whom "virgin soil, almost unoccupied, had ... an 
irresistible attraction." In this case, as later in the case of Texas, 
they took possession. After the action of the pioneers the diplomats 
set up the claims of the nation. In their manner of doing this Pro- 
fessor Cox thinks that they "confused the issue and hampered those 
residents of the region who wished for American control;" but in the 
final outcome, in spite of blunders and of action that was not always 
praiseworthy, the occupation of the territory by Americans formed 
the determining factor. 

Democracy versus Autocracy: A Comparative Study of Governments 
in the World War (New York: D. C. Heath and Co., pp. viii, 94) is 
intended primarily as a textbook for the war-aims courses. In it Pro- 
fessor Karl F. Geiser has made a study of political ideals, terms, and 
types of institutions by describing the parliamentary systems of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, the autocracies of Austro-Hungary and Ger- 
many, Belgium as an example of the ideal small state, and Brazil as 
typical of the most progressive South American republics. 
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The Void of War by Reginald Farrer (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 
306) contains seventeen letters from England, France and Italy de- 
scribing the various battle fronts with some pen portraits of war scenes 
and incidents. 

Paul Drake Harris has set forth in his book on Democracy Made Safe 
(Boston, Leroy Phillips, pp. 110) a series of strongly socialistic pro- 
posals. The "actual program" which Mr. Harris presents in the tenth 
chapter of the book deserves the attention of students of socialism. 



